mann repeated and indeed elaborated his favourable criticism
of the stories, and even John's natural shyness, melted by
this meed of praise, gave way and she said bluntly and
hopefully: 'Then you are going to publish my stories, Mr.
Heinemann?' To which he replied trenchantly: *I will
certainly do nothing of the kind. I am not going to present
you to the public as the writer of a few short stories, how-
ever good they may be, and what is more, I do not want
you to offer them to any periodical. You will set to work
at once and write me a novel, and when it is finished I will
publish it. .. .'
John was disappointed, disconcerted and moreover, as
she told me more than once, positively appalled at the
suggestion. She protested that she had not the faintest idea
even of how to set about writing a novel, had never
thought of undertaking a work of any length and felt quite
certain that she would never be able to do it, would, as she
put it, 'never stay the course*. *Oh yes, you will', replied
Mr. Heinemann. *You don't know it yourself yet, but I
know it. You can and you will and you will bring it to me.'
She never saw him again. She was not at that time ready
to modify her entire way of life and make the sacrifice
demanded by so great an effort and a programme of work
on a large scale, nor, I think, did Ladye urge it. She herself
had no real conception of the powers latent in her friend,
no idea that any sacrifices of leisure and pleasure would bear
fruit in the production of such literature as she would have
been the first to appreciate. Their mode of life was, in
every way, fulfilling to them both and it never occurred
to them to alter it. Mr. Heinemaim's appreciation had
been a pleasant incident and a gratification and it was
disappointing that he had not been prepared to add a
volume of short stories under a fine imprint to the five